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broken stools; beds are not found universally, the family lying on straw,
equally partook of by cows, calves and pigs, though the luxury of sties is
coming in in Ireland.
He compares the Irish with the English peasant to the latter's disadvant-
age: 'In England a man's cottage will be filled with superfluities before
he possesses a cow ... a hog is a much more valuable piece of goods
than a set of tea things.'40 But in a crowded London tenement a set of
tea things would have been more suitable than a hog. Far lower depths
of misery were reached than among the people described by Arthur
Young, with whom potatoes and milk were plentiful; sheer starvation
sent some of the cottier tenants to England for the hay harvest.
'The Irish are a description of people/ said the beadle of St Giles in
1817,
... that if they are in labour and they come home on the Saturday night with
their wages, those wages are spent on the Saturday night or the Sunday
morning and then they shuffle on the rest of the week with their herrings or
potatoes.... Then on the Sunday morning there is nothing but fighting....
Another witness said, 'early on the Sunday morning you will see
Irishmen quite drunk and fighting with their shelalas ... at times three
or four hundred... will collect together*.41 The beadle, though he said
that in the slums of the parish the boys were brought up as thieves and
the girls as prostitutes, when asked if the manners of the lower Irish
had not considerably improved from what they were some years ago,
answered that they had and that there was a school in the parish which
had much benefited the children.42 In the eighteenth century, as in the
early nineteenth many of the most wretched of the London poor were
Irish. Place, commenting on a description of the 'dissolute manners' of
the Irish in St Giles in 1816, says,
... this account is no doubt correct, and is a fair picture of the manners of a
much larger proportion of the people half a century ago. Such people... are
now only to be found in a few places, such as the back settlement of St Giles,
some places in the parish of St Luke and Ratcliffe Highway, and almost wholly
among the Irish. The poorest and most dissolute people in Spitalfields are
several grades above the mere Irish.43
The Irish in St Giles were probably less wretched than they had been
in Fielding's time because they no longer depended upon the chance